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Announcement 


E announce the publication of 

a new and complete catalogue 
containing various lines of Colors, 
Chemicals, Gums, Oils, and Tanning 
Materials that are of immediate inter- 
est to the consumer. A copy will be 
cheerfully mailed anyone interested 
upon request. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644 Greenwich Street 
New York City 
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American Dyewood Co. 


.. Manufacturers of... 
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Dyewood Extracts 
Chipped and Ground Dyewoods 
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Importers of 


Aniline Colors and Indigo 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 


Works: CHESTER, PA. 
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_ HOLLIDAY- KEMP CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS and: 
INTERMEDIATES 


Equal to the best of foreign standards 


A Full Line of Acid, Basic, 
Direct and Chrome Colors 
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OFFICES: 
114 State Street 90 William Street 151 N. Front Street 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


Works: Woodside, L. I. 
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American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


The keystone in the manufacture of 
dyestuffs is intermediates. 







As the leading American manufacturer 
of intermediates of the highest grade we 
occupy a most favorable position for the 
production of first quality dyes. 







Our immediately available colors are as 
follows: 


































Newport Direct Sky Blue Newport Benzo Purpurine 10 B 
Newport Direct Blue 2 B Newport Sulphur Navy Blue - 
Newport Direct Blue 3 B Newport Sulphur Brown C - 
Newport Direct Steel BlueG Newport Sulphur Green G . 
Newport Direct Orange R Newport Azo Eosine G alt 
Newport Direct Green B Newport Acid Fuchsine ft 
Newport Congo Red Newport Acid Black 4A N - 
Newport Benzo Newport Acid 
Purpurine 4 B Conc. Blue Black Conc. - 

22 fia 

Other products of equal and greater importance ha 

will be added as rapidly as produced. lage 

Our technical laboratories are at your disposal i 

for the submission of your problems or the match- to 

ing of your shades. : : 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. : 

PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY Fe 

th 

Works: General Offices: - 

Carrollville, Wis First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. : % : 

TRADE MARK TRADE MARK : red 
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ITH a large number of the 
WV civilized nations of the world 
scheming to overthrow the 
iomer dye monopoly enjoyed by Ger- 
many, the stories of progress made by 
each of these many units make most in- 
teresting reading for the balance of the 
workers, and furnish prolific sources of 
alternately commendatory and deroga- 
| tory—but in the main highly entertain- 
} ing—comment in the trade press. We 
have, in the past, been kept pretty well 
posted as to the progress made by the 
various nations as, step by step, they 
have advanced themselves nearer to that 
day when the German pretensions to 
wizardry in the production of synthetic 
colors shall stand exposed to the world 
for the hollow sham that it is—that is 
to say, we have been kept pretty well 
posted as to the progress of all the na- 
‘tons with the exception of France. 
} News of this country’s activities in 
pthis direction has not come to these 
shores as rapidly as one could wish. 
For one thing, it is only natural that 
there would be less news to give, for a 
lan engaged in a desperate struggle to 
tear himself away from the clutches of 
a giant squid which has fastened its 
loathsome tentacles about his body will 
Not pause to wonder how that new suit 
heordered last week is going to fit him. 


New York, September 9, 1918 
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PLEASE PAGE SHERLOCK HOLMES! 


Baffling Mystery of French Government’s Behavior Toward German 
Dye Works Calls for Services of Holmes or the Infallible Dupin 


For us, “three thousand miles away,” 
and even for England, it is hard to ex- 
perience just the same feelings which 
France is experiencing; there is all the 
difference between watching the progress 
of a fight, in which your sons are en- 
gaged, taking place across the street, 
and in having this same fight taking 
place all over your front porch and in 
your parlor. In the first place, one can 
continue the preparation of a hearty 
dinner for the returning combatants, 
while in the second, one is too busy 
dodging things to make a pronounced 
success of anything requiring so much 
skill and finesse. Hence, France has 
made actually less progress than any of 
the others, and there is a dearth of news 
from our Gallic colleagues which great- 
ly enhances the interest in whatever 
brief reports do succeed in reaching us. 
And, viewed in this light, the latest 
word from France becomes all the more 
astonishing. 

Of all the nations now independently 
working out their coal-tar chemical des- 
tinies, which include our own country, 
ingland, Italy, Japan and Sweden, not 
one has suffered anything like as much 
at the hands of the Hun as has this 
self-same France. 

The record of German crimes within 
the borders of that brave but unhappy 
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country is, everyone well knows, 
something to make the blood run cold 

and then boil over! France has every 
reason which her Allies have for wish- 
ing the military and industrial over- 
throw of Germany, plits some additional 
reasons which only Belgium or Ar- 
menia can ever truly appreciate. Of 
the dye producing countries, France’s 
personal hatred of all things German 
must of necessity be the most intense, 
and must average the nearest to 100 
per cent among her population. 


Is it not strange, then, that it is in 
France, the spirited; France the cour- 
ageous and indomitable, France with a 
million bloody outrages to avenge and 
with a million insults to wipe out—in 
France, of all nations—that we should 
find the greatest apparent toleration of 
potential German industrial strongholds 
on her own soil, and the least apparent 
disposition to treat these possible rivals 
as they so richly deserve at her hands, 
and as all the other allied nations—with 
even less cause—are treating them? 


as 


But it is even so. The situation, as 
revealed by recent reports, is substan- 
tially as follows: 


There are located on French soil, at 
the cities of Lyons and Creil, three large 
German dye works which were running 
full blast before the war under German 
management, but which since 1914 have 
been officially “sequestrated” by the 
French Government, and have since 
produced nothing more useful than a 
vast deal of venomous verbosity as to 
their ultimate disposition. 

Irance at 


present possesses seven 


companies for the production of syn- 
thetic colors, and any number of bril- 
liant chemists, all eager to win com- 
mercial independence and occupy their 
rightful place in the French dye mar- 
Chief among these firms is the 


kets. 
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Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colo. 
rantes, which is equipped with a cap- 
ital of 40,000,000 francs and is aided 
by the French Government, although 
operating as an independent concern, 
All of these have expressed themselves 
to the effect that they regard the pres. 
ence of the German dye works in 
France as a menace to the future of the 
industry, and are clamoring for the 
German works to begin making French 
dyes instanter. 


Yet, although the Compagnie Na- 
tionale was organized for the express 
purpose of ending the Teutonic dye 
monopoly, the French Government re- 
fuses to allow it to take over the works 
at Lyons and Creil, and this is right- 
fully regarded by the Gallic manufac- 
turers as a needless official stumbling 
block and as a serious setback to their 
progress. 

In explaining its attitude, the Gov- 
ernment reveals the fact that it defines 
the term “sequestration” entirely to the 
benefit of Germany. As the President 
of France interprets it, sequestration of 
alien property must not mean spoliation, 
but, instead, conservation of the prop- 
erty. The sequestrator, he holds, be- 
comes the keeper of a pantechnicon, 
and must eventually deliver the seques- 
trated goods intact to the original hold- 
ers. He naively adds that therefore 
the German color works must not be 
turned over to French manufacturers 
because in this way German trade se-} 
crets would fall into their hands, and} 
the pantechnicon “would be damaged} 
to that extent”! 


we 


Ye gods! The French are famous 
for their politeness the world over, and 
their gallantry toward a foe is tradi- 
tional, but we are sure that Alphonse 
and Gaston in their palmiest days never 
perpetrated anything quite so quixotic 
in the line of perverted punctiliousness 
as this! And yet, withal, there is some- 
thing characteristically French about 
the proceeding which proves that the 
spirit of Richard Coeur de Lion still 
lives in his descendants. And while 
we cannot but take issue with the de 
cision and hope for its speedy reversal, 
we must confess to an unbounded at 
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miration for the qualities of a race 


which prompted a course of action so 


needlessly knightly. It is much akin to 
the conduct of the man who was “so 
straight that he bent over backwards’! 

We are quite at a loss to account for 
the line of reasoning of the French 
Government in this matter save on the 
grounds per- 
haps, is the true explanation—that it 
springs from an instinct of the French 
which is quite unquenchable-—but leav- 
ing it aside for the present, 


indicated above. This, 


there are 


oly two other conclusions left. One 
we hold to be impossible, and the 
other totally unbelievable. They are 
furnished by a commentator who at- 


tributes the stand taken to “timidity or 
political perversity of the French Govy- 
emment,’ and hints darkly that there 
may be some political influences at 
work which are adverse to the Com- 
pagnie Nationale. Well, of this we are 
sure: that the French Government, of 
which Premier Clemenceau, with his 
well-earned sobriquet “The Tiger,” is 
a typical exponent, is utterly without 
such a thing as timidity anywhere in its 
make-up. Nor does it seem possible 
that the complete adjournment of po- 
lites can be confined solely to this 
country. 

It may be that the French Govern- 
ment, burdened as it is with more 
weighty considerations than it has been 
alled upon to face since the days of 
The Terror, does not realize fully the 
tue situation with regard to German 
post-bellum competition, whereas we, 
being further away from grim actuali- 
ties, are enabled thereby to gain a better 
Perspective. But certainly this attitude 
8 as puzzling to French chemists and 
manufacturers as it is to us, and it 
would really seem to call for the serv- 
ices of our old friend, Sherlock Holmes, 
*, more appropriately, those of the in- 
fallible Dupin, in order to clear it up. 
Perhaps some of our readers with a 
more intimate knowledge of conditions 
in France can provide the true explana- 
tion. If so, we should be glad to hear 
from them. We give it up. 
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Aniline & Chemical 
Arsenal, N. Y., 


The National 
Company, Edgewood 
has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a one-story, 40 x 52, 80 
x 80 reinforced concrete, brick and steel 
plant, at Buffalo River, that State. The 
estimated cost of the new structure will 
be $75,000. At the same time plans 
have also been filed by this company for 
the erection of a two-story reinforced 
concrete plant, about 105 x 196, to be 
used as an addition to its present works 
at Marcus Hook, Pa. This addition 
will cost in the neighborhood of $110,- 
000, it is estimated. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Empire Chemical Company, Jersey 
Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J., that the 
capital of this concern has been in- 
creased from $200,000 to $300,000, to 
provide for expansion. 


To manufacture dyes and chemicals, 
the Yankee Chemical Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 
under the laws of Illinois. The head- 
— of the concern are at Chicago. 
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- American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Factories: 
Harrison, N. J. 


OLIVE DRAB COMBINATIONS 
DIRECT 
Amanil Fast Yellow FF 
Amanil Brown RC 
Amanil Fast Grey BR 
Amanil Geranine BB 
SULPHUR 
Sulphur Yellow R 
Sulphur Yellow Brown GG 
Sulphur Yellow 3B 
Sulphur Black®RN 


ACID 
Amacid Fast Yellow R 
Amacid Fast Brown G 
Amacid Cloth Red B 
Amacid Blue Black KN 
CHROME 
Alizarine Yellow 3G 
Alizarine Brown G 
Amacid Chrome Red BB 
Alizarine Blue Black BB 
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Nyack, N. Y. 


Mn 


Hane 
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; New England Office: 
87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Southern Office: 


Danville, Va. 
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SOME NOTES ON UNION DYE- 


ING 
By C. M. WHITAKER, B.Sc. 

The present shortage of wool, cou- 
pled with the restrictions on its use con- 
sequent thereon; is having a revolu- 
tionary effect on the textile industries 
of Great Britain. In order to make the 
most of the wool available, much in- 
genuity is being expended on making 
union cloths by manufacturers who 
would never have handled mixed fab- 
rics had this shortage of wool not oc- 
curred. The natural sequence is that 
many dyers are now being called upon 
to dye mixed fabrics who have hitherto 
never handled them. A few notes on 
the dyeing of mixed fabrics with some 
of the dyestuffs available at the present 
time will not, therefore, be out of place. 

THE Quickest MetHop 

The quickest method of dyeing mixed 
fabrics is the single bath method, with 
the help of suitable direct cotton colors 
and acid colors which have a good affin- 
ity for wool and silk in a neutral bath. 
Very good results may be obtained if 
the influence of the following factors is 
recognized : 

1. Structure and nature of materials 
in the cloth being dyed. 

2. Amount of liquor employed in 
proportion to weight of cloth. 

3. Control of temperature. 

4. Correct choice of dyestuffs. 

STRUCTURE AND NATURE 

1. The golden rule in union dyeing 
is that the cotton must be darker than 
the wool, otherwise the cotton shows up 
too prominently—what the trade terms 
“stares.” The structure of the cloth 


plays a very important part in deter- 
mining the degree of exactitude with 
which the cotton must be matched to the 
wool. If the cotton is well buried, as in 
a cotton fabric, one need not be par- 
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ticular about the shade of the cotton, 
so long as it is reasonably covered. [i 
one is, on the other hand, dealing with 
a cotton warp and woolen weit serge, 
then it is absolutely essential for the 
wool and the cotton to be of the same 
shade, with the cotton the heavier of 
the two. The structure of mixed ho 
siery fabrics plays a very important 
part in the results obtained. A combi- 
nation of colors which will give a solid 
shade on one hosiery fabric does not 
necessarily give as good a result on an- 
other quality of hosiery fabric, though 
dyed under identically the same condi- 
tions. Again, a cotton warp gabardine 
with a botany weft naturally requires 
ditferent treatment to a mohair pile 
fabric with a cotton back. Skilled judg- 
ment and wide experience, both of 
fabrics and dyestuffs, are demanded of 
the successful union dyer. 
AMOUNT OF LIQUOR 

2. In the single bath method of union 
dyeing the dyebath is rarely exhausted, 
except in pale shades, because neither 
direct cotton colors nor neutral dyeing 
acid colors have sufficient affinity for 
the fibre to dye clean out of a neutral 
bath. Under these circumstances the 
proportion of liquor used to weight of 
material plays an important part in the 
economy of dyestuffs. It follows. 
therefore, that the less liquor used, the 
fuller the shade obtained from the same 
weight of dyestuff. It is, of course, 
false economy to reduce the volume of 
liquor so that there is not sufficient room 
in which to manipulate the cloth effi- 
ciently, with uneven results as a con- 
sequence. The expense of corecting 
an uneven piece will easily outweigh 
the saving of the dyestuff effected. The 
volume of liquor should, however, be 
kept as small as possible consistent with 
good results. 

CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE 

3. The proper regulation of the tem- 
perature of the dyebath is probably the 
most important factor in successful 
union dyeing. The following axiom in- 
dicates the general principle to be fel- 
lowed in the regulation of temperature. 
At low temperatures the dyestuff goes 
more on to the cotton, whilst at high 
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temperatures the dyestuff goes more on 
to the wool. It follows, therefore, that 
there is a mean temperature at which 
the wool and cotton will be practically 
solid when dyed with those dyestuffs 
which give solid shades. There is an 
exception to this rule when dyeing light 
shades with direct cotton dyestuffs. A 
dyestuft of this class which will give a 
solid shade at 3 per cent will not give a 
solid shade at %4 per cent. In a light 
shade the bath may be vigorously boiled 
and still the dyestuff will dye the cot- 
ton much heavier than the wool. In 
these cases the wool must be brought to 
shade by means of acid dyestuffs which 
have a good affinity for wool in a neu- 
tral dyebath. In the list of dyestuffs 
suitable for solid shades, the best tem- 
perature is given for each individual 
dyestuff which is suitable for giving a 
solid shade. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that structure of cloth 
also plays a part in the temperature to 
beemployed. Naturally a hard-twisted, 
cross-bred wool will require a lower 
temperature than a solid, loose-spun 
botany wool. The skill and experience 
of the dyer is required to form a correct 
judgment on this point. 
Correct Cnorce or DyesTuFFs 

4. Good results in union dyeing are 
naturally unobtainable unless a correct 
choice of dyestuffs is made. Three 
classes of dyestuffs are available for the 
single-bath method of dyeing mixed 
fabrics : 

(a) Colors which dye practically a 
solid shade on mixed fabrics at suitable 
temperatures. 

(b) Direct cotton colors which dye 
the cotton heavier than the wool even at 
high temperatures, and so may be used 
for shading the cotton when necessary. 

(c) Acid colors which have a good 
aflinity for wool in a neutral bath and 
so may be used for shading the wool if 
necessary. 

A Cotor List 

In the following lists, colors suitable 
for the dyeing of mixed fabrics are 
graded into the above three classes, 
which will be of assistance to the dyer 
i choosing the correct dyestuffs. 


Colors which dye practically solid 
shades : 
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Benzopurpurine 4B, 195 deg. Fahr. 

Chlorazol Black E, extra, 195 deg. 
Fahr. 

Chlorazol Brown GR, 195 deg. Fahr. 

Chlorazol Brown HX, 185 to 195 deg. 
Fahr. 

Chlorazol Dark Green PL, 175 deg. 
Fahr. 

Chlorazol Green B, 195 deg. Fahr. 

Chlorazol Orange R, extra, 185 to 
195 deg. Fahr. 

Union Black 80379, 195 deg. Fahr. 

Union Green BD, 195 deg. Fahr. 

Union Navy 81324, 175 to 185 deg. 
Fahr. 

Union Nigger Brown BD, 185 deg. 
Fahr. 

Union Red BD, 195 deg. Fahr. 

Union Saxe Blue BD, 195 deg. Fahr. 

Union Violet BD, 175 to 185 deg. 
Fahr. 

Union Yellow BD, 195 deg. Fahr. 

Direct Cotton Colors which dye the 
cotton heavier than the wool: 

Afghan Yellow GX, R. 

Chlorazol Fast Yellow NX. 

Chlorazol Blue B. 

(Continued on page 12) 


SHEMET 


Frank Hemingway, Ine. 


115 Broadway, New York 


VICTORIA BLUE'B 
VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
CRYSTAL VIOLET 
CRYSTAL VIOLET BASE 
CHROME BROWN 
DIRECT BROWN RBR 
ACID BROWN 3RR 
MALACHITE GREEN 
: DIRECT GREEN GG 
DIRECT ROSE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
PICRAMIC ACID 
ORTHONITROPHENOL 
PARANITROPHENOL 
METAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 
PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 
PHOSGENE 
SALICYLIC ACID 
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THE SAMPLE NUISANCE 


Dyestuff dealers and manufacturers 
waste thousands of dollars a year in 
samples which are never tested. One 
of the methods used by the average 
buyer of dyestuffs to get rid of a per- 
sistent salesman is to tell him to send 
samples of certain dyestuffs. When 
they arrive, they are either thrown 
away or saved for future use. 


We do not believe that there is any 
disposition on the part of the users of 
dyestuffs to actually profit by the sam- 
ples they receive. Nevertheless, there 
are a number of smaller dyers who do 
use samples thus obtained. 


One of the largest print houses in 
this country always returns samples 
when they are not sufficiently interested 
in the dyestuff submitted to make a test. 
If all of the consumers in the country 
were to institute this method, it would 
result in a big saving to the dealers and 
manufacturers of dyestuffs and would 
create a much better feeling all around. 


It would seem as if it were no more 
than courtesy to acknowledge receipt of 
samples, and, if they are tested, to give 
the results of the test. This cannot 
possibly do the dyer any harm, and it 
would be vastly to his advantage if he 
only would stop to think about the 
matter. 


If, for instance, a dealer submits 
samples of a certain color and they fail 
to please, either through not being the 
correct shade or strength, this informa- 
tion would be of great value in submit- 
ting future samples, and would give the 
dealer or manufacturer a better oppor- 
tunity to meet the requirements of the 
dyer. 
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If consumers generally would make 
; up their minds not to ask for samples 
of dyestuffs which they do not require, 
to return those which they receive in 
which they are not interested, and to 
make a report on those which they do 
test, it would certainly lighten the bur- 
dens of the dealer and the manufacturer 
and would save an unnecessary expense 
which, in the aggregate, runs into very 
large figures and which is ultimately 
borne by the consumer himself as part 
of the cost of doing business. More- 
over, such a policy would be distinctly 
in keeping with the national campaign 
for the avoidance of waste, and would 
result in a very considerable conserva- 
tion of dyestuffs. 


AN APPRECIATION 


On another page in this issue will be 
found an advertisement of the Seydel 
Manufacturing Company, the caption 
of which reads: “We urge that the Tex- 
tile Industry support the stand of the 
AMERICAN DyesTUFF REPORTER for an 
American Dyestuff Industry.” 


It is peculiarly gratifying to the pub- 
lisher to feel that our efforts in behalf 
of the American dyestuff industry, and 
particularly the propaganda which we 
have conducted looking toward the per- 
manent elimination of the German in- 
fluence in dyestuff circles, has been suf- 
ficiently appreciated to warrant a manu- 
facturer in spending money in our col- 
umns to tell others of his sympathy with 
our endeavors. 


In this same connection it is most 
gratifying for us to report a very large 
response to our circular letters soliciting 
subscriptions to the Reporter. We are 
confident that the textile industry is 
whole-heartedly behind our efforts, and 
we wish gratefully to acknowledge the 
evidences of their support which we 
have received. Those among our read- 
ers who have not as yet sent in sub- 
scriptions will find a coupon at the bot- 
tom of page 18. We earnestly request 
that they put themselves on record as 
endorsing our efforts by signing and 
returning same to us. 
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Du Pont American Industries 


Exhibit — 


We extend a cordial invitation to our friends in the textile 
industry to visit the Du Pont American Industries Exhibit at 
the Fourth Annual Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, the week of September 23rd. The 


exhibit, which will occupy Booths 7, 8 and 9 on the first floor, 


will contain an interesting and instructive display of over 300 
products manufactured by the various Du Pont American In- 
dustries in the following lines: 


EXPLOSIVES 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


PYROXYLIN & COAL TAR CHEMICALS 
Du Pont Chemical Works 


LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN AND CHALLENGE COLLARS 
The Arlington Works 


PAINTS, PIGMENTS, ACIDS AND CHEMICALS 
The Harrison Works 


COAL TAR DYESTUFFS 
Du Pont Dye Works 


We will be glad to provide complimentary tickets in limited 
quantities upon request. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
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NOTES ON UNION DYEING 


(Continued from page 9) 


Chlorazol Sky Blue FFS. 
Chlorazol Violet WBX. 
Acid colors which have a good affin- 
ity for Wool in a neutral dyebath: 

3ordeaux B. 
Cardinal Red J. 
Citronine R. 
Naphthalene Black 12B, D. 
Neutral Wool Navy 79625. 
Orange G, IV. 

Tue Two MetHops 


There are two methods employed in 
practice, the second method being fre- 
quently used by garment dyers: 

1. Enter cold, raise to the tempera- 
ture recommended in half an hour, dye 
at this temperature for half an hour, 
shut off steam, and allow to feed in the 
cooling bath half an hour. 

2. Enter at the temperature recom- 
mended, work twenty to thirty minutes 
at this temperature, shut off steam, and 
work half an hour in the cooling bath. 

Both the above methods are used, but 
the author prefers the former, owing 
to the fact that the cotton gets well cov- 
ered before the wool begins to take up 
the color. No hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down as to the length of time to 
keep the bath simmering. This must 
be left to the judgment of the individual 
dyer, since so much depends upon the 
nature of the wool, also the twist of the 
yarn, the weave and design of the mate- 
rial. In general practice, however, it 
may be laid down that vigorous boiling 
is rarely required, because the wool will 
usually take the color to the desired 
extent at the spring boil. 
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ASSISTANTS 


The assistants used in the single bath 
process are Glauber’s salt, common salt 
and occasionally soda ash. Many dyers 
prefer to use common salt to Glauber’s 
salt, because they claim the former does 
not soften the goods like the latter. 
This has been shown by experiment to 
be due to the fact that a solution of 
Glauber’s salt becomes alkaline on boil- 
ing, but becomes neutral again on cool- 
ing, whilst a hot solution of common 
salt remains neutral. Ten to 40 per 
cent Glauber’s salt or 10 to 25 per cent 
common salt calculated on the weight 
of the material should be used accord- 
ing to the depth of shade being dyed. 
Soda ash has the effect of restraining 
the color from going on to wool too 
quickly. Its use is advisable when dye- 
ing shoddy which has been stripped with 
the help of acid. If the goods have by 
mischance not been perfectly neutral- 
ized after stripping, the addition of 1 
to 2 per cent of soda ash prevents the 
dyebath becoming acid ; if the dye liquor 
became acid the color would go on to 
the wool to the detriment of the cotton. 


Brack Fast To MILLING oN UNION 
Waste, Etc. 


Chlorazol Black E Extra will be 
found quite useful for dyeing a black 
on angora yarns, mixed waste, etc., fast 
to milling. If the dyed material is after- 
treated in a fresh bath for half an hour 
at 140 deg. Fahr (60 deg. C.) with 3 
per cent formaldehyde (40 per cent so- 
lution), the fastness to milling of the 
black against white cotton is consid- 
erably improved. 

THe Two-Batu METHOD 

This method of dyeing the wool and 

cotton in separate baths has two great 


advantages over the single bath method, 
Viz. : 
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1. Very much faster shades on the 
wool may be dyed by this method than 
by the single bath method, owing to the 
fact that both mordant and acid dye- 
stuffs may be used. 


2. Much brighter shades may be ob- 
tained since any wool dyestuff may be 
used, whereas the choice of wool dye- 
stuff for the single bath method is very 
strictly limited. 

The cotton may either be dyed before 
the fabric is woven with colors which 
will withstand boiling with acids, such 
as sulphur or developed dyestuffs, or it 
may be dyed in the washing machine 
after the wool has been dyed. This 
may be done with sumac and iron in 
the case of blacks and navies, or in the 
cloths in which the cotton is well cov- 
ered so that it merely requires to be 
dyed irrespective of being a match to 
the wool. The alternative process is to 
dye the cotton with direct cotton colors 
which have a good affinity for cotton at 
low temperatures, coupled with the fact 
that they do not stain the wool. The 
following colors will be found most 
suitable for this purpose and for burl 
dyeing, viz. : 

Afghan Yellow GX, R. 

Chlorazol Black E extra for Burl 
Dyeing. 

Chlorazol Blue B. 

Chlorazol Brown HX. 

Chlorazol Dark Green PL. 

Chlorazol Fast Yellow FG. 

Chlorazol Orange R extra NX. 

Chlorazol Violet WBX. 


The above colors may be applied on 
the milling machine along with the soap 
or on the washing machine. In the lat- 
ter case use as assistants 1 pound Glau- 
ber’s salt or common salt and 2 ounces 
soda ash per 10 gallons liquor employed. 
The smaller the amount of liquor em- 
ployed the fuller the result from the 
same weight of color. The use of soda 
ash increases the affinity of the dye- 
stuff for the cotton whilst decreasing 
the affinity for the wool. The wool will 
be left the cleaner if the dyestuffs are 
applied cold, but better value will be ob- 
tained if the temperature is raised to 
100 deg. Fahr. (40 deg. C.). Omit the 
soda ash and use common salt when 
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dyeing with Afghan Yellow. The affin- 
itv of the above colors in the soap bath 
varies considerably. It will be found 
that Chlorazol Fast Yellows FG and 
NX and Afghan Yellows GX and R 
have a poor affinity in the soap baths, 
but quite good when used with the ad- 
dition of salt. Chlorazol Black E Ex- 
tra for burl dyeing, Chlorazol Blue B 
and Chlorazol Violet WBX are good 
under both conditions—The Dyer and 
Calico Printer. 


Producers of khaki extract in Japan 
have temporarily ceased manufacturing 
this commodity, it is said, in order to 
strengthen the market, which has fallen 
off considerably, due to overproduction. 


The well-known firm of Ault & Wi- 
borg recently suffered a loss when fire 
of undetermined origin destroyed one 
of the new frame buildings of their 
plant at St. Bernard, Ohio. The extent 
of the damage has not been made 
public. 
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DYESTUFFS 
By Dr. Louis J. Matos 


We give herewith the fourth and last 
installment of Dr. Matos’ paper as it 
appeared in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, and which, for the benefit of 
our readers, we are reproducing in four 
parts. 


Part IV 


In the ordinary course of dye manu- 
facturing as carried out in the large 
color works abroad or in the more im- 
portant dye manufacturing plants in 
this country, the work is divided about 
as follows: 

First. Research Chemists. — These 
are men with university training. Asa 
rule they enter the dye works under 
tather humble conditions until they 
“find” themselves. Generally they spe- 
cialize in one and sometimes in two 
groups of colors, and it is seldom that 
they depart from the confines of their 
chosen specialty. It is they who ex- 
periment and work out what may ulti- 
mately appear on the market as a new 
dye. Their compensation is rather low; 
lower than men holding corresponding 
degrees from American universities. 
Their ambition is to make discoveries 
that will yield them royalties on account 
of their discoveries being good sellers. 
When a man has made a few discov- 
eries and his dyes are on the market his 
income in the form of salary and royal- 
ties gradually increases and he becomes 
more or less a fixture in the research 
department. Ample evidence of this is 
to be found by carefully inspecting the 
names of patentees of dyes during the 
last three years, when we find that the 
same name occurs at various intervals, 
and, except in a few instances, is con- 
nected always with the same firm. 

Second. Factory Chemists. — These 
men are also university graduates, but 
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for one reason or another are less 
adapted to research work, or do not 
care for the restraint incident to chem- 
ical research. It is they who take up 
the work where the research chemists 
leave off. They adapt the chemical dis- 
coveries and reactions to factory con- 
ditions, and in most instances are the 
dye production supervisors; they are 
not foremen. Some of them may have 
under them two or three departments, 
for which they are responsible. As a 
rule, it is from the ranks of these chem- 
ists that the superintendents or tech- 
nical directors are obtained. 


Third. Chemical Engineers —Owing 
to their particular training and abilities, 
these men are responsible for the par- 
ticular design and installation of the 
necessary machinery required for man- 
ufacturing the various dyes as the re- 
sults are obtained from both the re- 
search chemists and the factory chem- 
ists. As a general rule, after the iden- 
tity of the dye has been proven by the 
research chemist and after the factory 
chemist has worked out satisfactorily 
the sequence of the several operations 
necessary, even to the production of 
batches of fifty to one hundred pounds, 
or even more, and the dye has been 
demonstrated to be a promising one, it 
is then that the chemical engineer steps 
in and designs the plant for its com- 
mercial production upon a full factory 
scale. 


Fourth. The Engineers—The engi- 
neer department of a dye manufactur- 
ing plant goes beyond the corps of 
chemical engineers, although in some 
instances these departments may over 
lead. The engineers, of necessity, are 
more familiar with the construction of 
the individual units comprising the plani 
than the chemical engineers. It is the 
engineer department that takes care of 
the construction of the elements of the 
plant called for by the chemical engi- 
neer and factory chemist, and whose 
advice and assistance is at all times en- 
couraged when necessity requires. 

One thing is to be constantly kept in 
mind, however, regarding the so-called 
efficiency of German dye plants, and 
that is the utmost care taken by the 
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management to prevent undue inter- 
course and familiarity between those 
who comprise the several main depart- 
ments. There seems to be, in fact there 
is, a sharp line of demarcation which 
keeps the various professional groups 
sharply separated. Unlike the prevail- 
ing custom in well-managed American 
plants, there are seldom, if any, general 
conferences that have to do with in- 
creasing the proficiency of the various 
departments. In most of the larger 
German color works there is rather a 
dense atmosphere of association diffi- 
cult to penetrate and the existence of 
which only tends to retard rather than 
advance the particularly high degree of 
professionalism. This may be contrary 
to many preconceived notions gained by 
the American public, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless. 

In dye establishments, distributing 
plants and similar commercial enter- 
prises, the technical staff may be con- 
veniently divided into two broad groups 
as follows: 

(1) Textile Chemists, who specialize 
more or less in wool, cotton, silk, union 
goods, etc.—In some of the larger es- 
tablishments men to fill these positions 
have been selected from the ranks of 
the salesmen who may have had previ- 
ous mill experience, or from graduates 
of the various textile schools. 

2) Dye Laboratory Chemists.— 
These are usually boys or young men 
who entertain the idea that they are 
chemists, but whose preliminary educa- 
tion combined with lack of chemical 
training enables them to discharge the 
duties only of dyer on a miniature 
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scale and consequently they become 
standardizers or simply shade matchers. 
These young men become very expert in 
compounding the dyes of the firm for 
which they worked and in matching the 
colors of the firm’s competitors. Gen- 
erally it may be regarded as a mistake 
for a young man with chemical ambi- 
tion to lose himself in a standardizing 
or shade-matching laboratory of a dye- 
stuff house. There is little or no chem- 
ical work to be performed, and any 
knowledge that he may have upon this 
subject will certainly become stale, since 
no opportunity is afforded for him to 
exercise his chemical skill. Except in 
very few instances have such men ever 
become valuable technical men in the 
broad sense of the word, that is, men 
who are competent to go out into the 
dye houses of the firm’s customers and 
solve difficult problems in the practical 
application of dyes or to seek the cause 
of the trouble when, through one fault 
or another, the dyestuffs failed to do 
their work properly. 


It is here that I believe many of our 
textile schools make the mistake of not 
suggesting to their dyeing students that 
they should take up the study of dye- 
ing along some one restricted line and: 
specialize in that. For example, wool. 
It is manifestly impossible for a man 
who is a wool dyer to be at the same 
time a skilled cotton dyer or a skilled 
silk dyer. I mention these points in 
order to direct your attention to the 
circumstances surrounding the employ- 
ment of chemists in the dyestuff indus- 
try. It is an industry that offers re- 
markable opportunity for experimental 
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work for young men to take up this par- 
ticular field, but in order to do it to 
their own satisfaction and that of their 
employer, it is necessary that they 
should give serious consideration to the 
labors required of them and the amount 
of knowledge necessary for them to dis- 
charge their duties satisfactorily. 

I have made mention of the employ- 
ment of chemical engineers in the dye- 
manufacturing plants, but the satisfac- 
tory employment of a chemical engineer 
in the above organic chemical industry 
resolves itself again into some special 
branch of chemical work that the engi- 
neer has particularly studied. 

sroadly, the color industry is divided 
into the production of: Raw materials, 
intermediates, dye making. Any one of 
these subdivisions is likely to include 
one or more of the following operations, 
each of which is generally complex and 
which should have the undivided atten- 
tion of the engineer. 

I refer to alkali fusions, which are 
generally preliminary operations. 

Stl phonation, which involves the use 
of either artificial or fuming acids. 
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Nitration and Liming.—These are 
operations in which sulphonations are 
generally decomposed. 


Filtration—Where solids are sepa- 
rated from liquids or vice versa. This 
is anart. It seems simple at first glance 
to have a solution with insoluble matter 
suspended in it or a sludge of greater 
or lesser density requiring filtration, but 
it is at its best a problem requiring a 
great deal of thought, time and atten-. 
tion to be able to successfully filter a 
given liquid from a solid or a solid from 
a liquid. There are so many conditions 
of density that only long experience can 
point the way successfully. 


It is to be regretted that more young 
men in our chemical engineering courses 
have not devoted more time and atten- 
tion to this particular branch of chem- 
ical engineering. Little has been pub- 
lished upon it, and the information that 
has been gained by those who have 
worked upon filtering problems is gen- 
erally not divulged. 


Drying is another chemical engineer- 


ing subject that is of the utmost impor- 
tance, since it occurs so frequently in 
many phases of dye making, from raw 


materials to finished dyes. I may men- 
tion particularly the production of cer- 
tain of the Amidonaphthol sulphonic 
acids and disulphonic acids, where both 
the filtering and the drying determine 
almost exclusively the value of the fin- 
ished product. Some of those products 
depend more upon the skill of the engi- 
neer than upon the skill of the chemist. 


I could name in succession a number 
of other important operations, all of 
which contribute to the successful pro- 
duction of the finished article, and each 
of which requires that the man in 
charge—the directing genius, if I may 
use that term—should be equipped and 
trained to take care of that particular 
phase of the work. 

Referring again to the amidonaph- 
thol sulphonic acids, I may mention that 
with the exception of one plant—and 
that one located in France—no single 
chemist has been able to successfully 
carry out every single operation from 
the conversion of the naphthalene in 
the first instance to the grinding and 
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sieving of the finished product. This 
may appear to be a strong statement, 
but if we consider that to produce these 
finished products almost every operation 
previously referred to is involved, it is 
safe to say that no one industrial chem- 
ist or chemical engineer is sufficiently 
familiar with the innermost details to 
permit him to successfully direct the 
work upon every stage in the chain of 
processes, 

[THE END] 


SULPHUR DYESTUFFS FROM 
VEGETABLE MATERIALS 


Z. Suzuke, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Amer. Pat. 1,244,795), describes a 
process for securing a fast sulphur 
brown from rice hulls. They are dis- 
solved in caustic alkali and the solu- 
tion is then heated with sodium sul- 
phide and sulphur until the reaction 
is complete. The product is evapo- 
rated to dryness and is then ready 
for use on cotton goods. Modifica- 
tions of the shade are obtained by 
adding at the beginning the bran of 
rice Or various cereals or buckwheat 
hulls. 

In another patent of the same date 
(Amer. Pat. 1,244,796) the same in- 
ventor makes use of tobacco stems in 
a similar manner. ‘The color ob- 
tained is likewise a dark brown, and 
can be modified to some extent by 
adding at the beginning rice or white 
straw. It is to be noted in this con- 
nection that several patents have 
been issued during recent years for 
the manufacture of sulphur colors 
from carbohydrates and similar veg- 


etable material. All yield brown 
dyes. 
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A NEW DYEING MACHINE 


Henry Higgs, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
describes (Amer. Pat. 1,229, 612, as- 
signed to the Klauder-W eldon Dyeing 
Machine Co., of Amsterdam.) a ma- 
chine for use in both washing and dye- 
ing which is of a somewhat complex 
nature but which, nevertheless, materi- 
ally heightens the uniformity of the 
work and the rapidity of the operation. 

Essentially, the machine consists of 
a rotary chamber composed of several 
compartments adapted to contain tex- 
tile materials. These compartments 
are formed by longitudinal concave- 
convex walls (the concavity of one wall 
facing the convexity of an adjacent 
wall), traverse end walls and periph- 
eral walls. The machine is placed in 
a vat provided with the necessary gear 
and transmission to cause rotation, and 
is continuously submerged while this 
rotation is taking place. The walls re- 
ferred to consist largely of perforated 
plates or wire gauze. The peculiar con- 
struction, better understood by a study 
of detailed drawings, is such as to give 
to materials placed in the various com- 
partments a rolling, or epicyclic, move- 
ment. It is claimed that this favors 
the penetration of the textile fabrics 
by the dye liquors at every angle. 


The process for producing dyestuffs 
from weeds, originated by William 
Ficker, will be exploited by the newly 
incorporated Southern Chemical and 
Dye Co., which has been authorized at 
New Orleans with a capital of $150,- 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Claiming that a shipment of dyes en 
route from Tien-Tsin, China, to New 
York City, via San Francisco, had been 
tampered with to such an extent that 
they were delivered in an unsalable 
condition, the Sino-American Trading 
Corporation has entered suit against 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad for $7,333. 


The well-known firm of L. B. Holli- 
day & Co., England, will in future be 
known as L. B. Holliday & Co., Ltd., 
this concern having been formed into a 
limited company with a nominal cap- 
ital of $1,250,000, of which over $1,- 
000,000 has already been subscribed. 


With a capital of $50,000, the New 
England Chemical Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts fo manufacture, export and 
generally deal in dyestuffs and chem- 
icals. The incorporators are Grosvenor 
Calkins, president and clerk; G. O. 
Mitchell, treasurer, and John C. Jones, 
Tr. 


Plans have been filed and a contract 
awarded by the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Midland, Mich., for the construc- 
tion of a new two-story power plant in 
connection with its works at Merrill, 
that State. 


Howes Publishing Co., 


470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly enter .... 
scription to the AMERICAN DYE- 
STUFF REPORTER for one year 
from January 1, 1919, for which you 
may send bill in the sum of $3.00. It 
is understood that weekly copies from 
this date till January 1, 1919, will be 
included without extra charge. 


Yours very truly, 


(Check may be enclosed if convenient.) 


September 9, 1918 


H. Y. McBride, who recently claimed 
to have discovered a new method of 
scouring wool with dry chemical pow- 
ders, thereby saving valuable by-prod- 
ucts lost when the wet process is used, 
is reported to be negotiating for the 
establishment of a wool scouring plant 
at Artesia, N. M. 


Having purchased the mill properties 
owned by Dwight Ashley at Paterson, 
N. J., the Washington Piece Dyeing 
Company, a comparatively new con- 
cern, is building an addition to the 
works which is expected to be ready for 
the establishment of a piece dyeing busi- 
ness therein very shortly. 


The first independent attempt by a 
Colombian textile mill to do its own 
dyeing on Colombian cotton has been 
made by the Fabrica de Tejidos Obre- 
gon, located at Barranquilla, Colombia, 
where dyeing machinery has recently 
been installed. Heretofore the firm has 
used only sulphur black, but will in 
future attempt other shades. 


Judge Hendrick, of the Supreme 
Court, has upheld the Swiss Colours 
Co. in its verdict for $2,500 against 


the Jefferson Manufacturing Co. The 
defendants claimed that goods were not 
up to samples, but the court ruled that 
delivery had been accepted. 


With a capital of $500, the Produ- 
cers Chemical Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of that state to manufacture dyes. In- 
corporators are John J. Smart, George 
Lebers and John H. Allen. 


The Georgette Silk Corporation, of 
New York City, has increased its cap- 
ital from $30,000 to $99,000. 
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“AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


ALKALI BLUE SAFRANINE FUCHSINE MALACHITE GREEN 
: SOLUBLE BLUE METHYLENE BLUE METHYL VIOLET 


as well as other ANILINE COLORS 


DICKS, DAVID COMPANY, Inc. 


7 299 BROADWAY 3 he NEW YORK 

= Works: Rose Bank, S. I., N. Y., Chicago aictehes. Ti. ee Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co. 

= Offices: Chicago, IIL, Paterson, N. J., San Francisco, Cal., Greensboro, N. C., Glens Falls, 
N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Members: American Dyestuff Manufacturers Association, American Dyes Institute 


DYESTUFFS 


AND 


CHEMICALS 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 


| United Chemical Pade Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 
ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 
BASIC COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
DIRECT COLORS GAMBIER-FUSTIC 
CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gum, ete. for Weighting, 


Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND > QUOTA ATIONS 
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Bring Us Your 
Dyestuff Problems 


The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as much an 
art as the production of the dyestuff. 


Dyeing is a chemical, n@t a mechanical process. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff is often 
necessary to meet the particular requirements of the consumer, 
and the variation of local conditions, due to differences in the 
quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes the dyehouse prob- 
lem an individual one. 


Because of this individual factor the technique of the appli- 
cation of dyes commands: today, as it has done in the past, the 
best talent among those distributers who cater to the highest 
class of trade. 


The technical department® of this Company is manned by 
chemists who have been picked because of their expert knowl- 
edge, practical experience; and demonstrated ability. Well- 
equipped laboratories are maintained at our different offices, for 
the service of our customers. 


You are invited to submit your problems. . Your questions 


are welcome. Our advice in answer involves no obligation on 
your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical 


Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
4 
Boston Cificinnati Milwaukee 
Charlotte Hartford Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 





